478                 THE DISRUPTION OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY
Though the electoral votes had been safely counted on February 13
and the committee's reassuring report was received the day following,
the more radical Republicans were not willing to let the Congress ex-
pire without some effort to provide more force to suppress secession,
particularly because the President had made the excuse that lack of
power prevented him from taking more positive action. Also the Con-
ference Convention seemed to be bogging down in fruitless debate. At
length a Republican caucus voted February 17 to support a force bill,
and next day Benjamin Stanton of Ohio, chairman of the House mili-
tary affairs committee, submitted a report. The committee had been all
over the military situation, had investigated Floyd's distribution of arms
and the surrender of the forts, and could find no evidence that the late
Secretary of War had been guilty of arming the South before the elec-
tion, though it condemned his efforts to do so after the Indian trust
funds were found looted. Neither could it agree with Buchanan and
Black that the President had insufficient power. Nevertheless, to block
such excuses, Stanton reported a bill.
He described his measure "as the most harmless thing in the world,1'
designed to repair an apparent omission in the Act of 1795. It would give
the President power to call out the militia in case of a general insurrec-
tion.6 Bocock of Virginia moved its immediate rejection; all the Demo-
crats save Adrain, Riggs, Reynolds, and Montgomery voted for this
motion, but it was defeated, 110-68. The bill then was brought up
daily during the morning hour, and it seemed that there were votes
enough to pass it. Conservatives feared its effect on the Virginia state
convention, which had assembled February 13; though this body seemed
safely in the hands of Unionists the passage of a force bill might destroy
the balance. Lincoln, too, when he arrived on the 23rd, used his influence
against it.
The radical Republicans made a determined effort to push the Stan-
ton bill through, February 26, but Sickles proposed an embarrassing
amendment designed to make the Republicans declare whether they
were willing to use such force to coerce seceding states. As Cochrane was
ready to make a damaging speech against it, the Republicans split on
the bill, 40 conservatives joining the Democrats to vote a postponement,
100-74, which was a virtual defeat. A last attempt was made on March
1 to move it into position, but Cochrane succeeded in killing it by secur-